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120 The Sewanee Review 

Mr. Bok is not yet laid on the shelf to dry. There are problems 
still to spare for his creative study. Let him take notice that 
his adopted country still needs his services, for he knows how 
to be 'boy eternal', and we cannot let him plead a time-limit. 

T. P. Bailey. 



London Days. By Arthur Warren. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. 
1920. Pp. 287. 

In the first four of the seventeen chapters which compose this 
book, Mr. Warren, a Bostonian, traces the steps which led to 
his connection with the Boston Herald as its London correspon- 
dent, a position he held for nine years. During those years he 
came to know England well and made the acquaintance — in some 
instances, indeed, gained the friendship — of such men and women 
as Browning, Patti, John Stuart Blackie, Lord Kelvin, Tenny- 
son, Gladstone, Whistler, Henry Drummond, Sir Henry Irving, 
H. M. Stanley, George Meredith, John Burns, and Charles 
Stewart Parnell. He writes of each of these in a lively, enter- 
taining fashion, sometimes — as in the case of the political figures 
— with a sort of sympathetic hostility and adroit critical implica- 
tion. His style, if journalistic, is chattily effective for its 
purposes. The more human portraits are those of Blackie, Patti, 
Whistler, Meredith and Burns, with the last two of whom he 
once spent a memorable day and much of the succeeding night at 
Flint Cottage, Box Hill, Meredith's home in Surrey. Concerning 
Meredith he writes thus engagingly: — 

"They say he was 'gey ill to live wi'.' Perhaps he was; 
perhaps he was not. But why should n't he have been? 
Most writers are. And why should n't they be? They are 
of a sensitive sort, in greater degree, or less. Their business 
is mainly to observe, to consider, to speak with ink. These 
things require concentration of mind. And while the world 
is running in and out, and kindly intentioned persons are 
making suggestions which have no relation to the business 
in hand, or wondering why their wish cannot have prece- 
dence, or why their opinion is not the most important thing 
in the universe, the poet's work, or train of thought, has to 
get on, or the novelist's, or the reader of manuscripts'. It 
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maybe true that no creative gentleman has a right to moods, 
but at least he has a right to tenses. No such plea is put 
forth for the rest of mankind. Probably the fact is that the 
person criticising considers his own mood the more impor- 
tant of the two. Artistic sensibilities are as difficult for their 
possessors to endure all the time as they can possibly be for 
anyone else to encounter a part of the time. But who 
ever thinks of that?" 

Irish Fairy Tales. By James Stephens. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. 318. 

These ten ancient folk tales, as told by Mr. Stephens, are 
wistfully beautiful in tone and atmosphere, with a delicate vein 
of arch comic relief running irregularly through them. The 
author's relation to Irish literature since 1906 is welfknown, 
among his best books being The Demi-Gods, Reincarnations, 
Here Are Ladies, The Crock of Gold, and Mary, Mary. "What 
he writes," says Padraic Colum, "has a sense of spiritual equality 
as amongst all men and women — a sense of a democracy that is 
inherent in the world." And A. E. discerningly observes: "James 
Stephens has enough poetry in him to be a great prose writer." 
Those who have read closely Mr. O'Conor's essay, The Early 
Irish Fairies and Fairyland, published in the Review for October, 
1920, will realize something of the quality of the feast prepared 
for them in Mr. Stephens's book. The illustrations, it is sufficient 
to say, are furnished by Arthur Rackham. 



The Surprises of Life. By Georges Clemenceau. Translated by Grace 
Hall. New York : Doubleday, Page & Company. 1920. Pp. 326. 

If Georges Clemenceau has been more or less radical politically 
for fifty years, he has been intellectually radical ever since he 
began to think and to write. Yet his radicalism is so kind, his 
irony so urbane, his realism at once so courageous in spirit and 
so just that his literary work has come to suggest kinship with 
Balzac's in point of detachment for proportion's sake. 

The Surprises of Life contains some twenty-five stories and 
sketches touching, for the most part, the lives of small farmers 
in the French provinces, more rarely city scenes. A Domestic 



